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sisted upon, would diminish the possible pretexts for war, avail- 
able to the hands of belligerent-minded statesmen, .still pretexts 
would never be lacking to statesmen, who were not indifferent 
to the possible advantages of the war policy. 

In the last resort, public sentiment must ever be responsible 
for the peace of mankind. No amount of elaborate machinery- 
can shift the final responsibility otherwhere. If, at critical 
points, provision can be made for the possible cooling of the 
war spirit, if the moral sense of the world can impose upon the 
disputants a substantial pause for reflection and the critical ex- 
amination of facts and tendencies, before they take the dread 
leap into the "alembic of hell" the responsible public opinion 
may perhaps be pierced through and through by the conscience 
of humanity and transformed into an overwhelming force for 
peace. It is such a pause — and surely it could never be for ill — 
that can now be imposed upon the whole family of nations by 
making article 8 of The Hague convention say the imperious 
"Thou shalt," instead of the impotent "We recommend to thee." 

Waldo L. Cook. 

Springfield, Mass. 



THE RETAIL METHOD IN REFORM. 

There are many ways of being a reformer, but, in this at- 
tempted defense of the retail method, it will be convenient 
roughly to divide all the ways into "wholesale" and "retail," 
and to describe, at the very outset, four kinds of reformers 
who practice one or the other of these two methods of re- 
form. 

1. There are those who bury themselves in particulars. 
Given a certain spiritual fervor and capacity for self-sacrifice, 
these make up a majority of the noble army of saints and mar- 
tyrs ; given a certain defect of social imagination, they consti- 
tute the rank and file of those who, in our day, are described 
vaguely as trying "to do good." 

The sins of this class are obvious enough. They will care 
tenderly for the fever-stricken without seeking to remove 
the cause of the fever. They will raise funds to assist in 
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keeping immigrants in large cities that do not need their 
labor; they will supplement wages by charitable relief and 
wonder why workers are not better paid; they will connive 
at placing young children at work long before they have 
developed either the physical or the mental capacity to suc- 
ceed in industry; they will support the drunken and dis- 
eased father of a rapidly increasing family in idleness because 
they "cannot let his children suffer." But it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon defects that have made this particular 
class of retailers the easy mark not only of the economist but 
of the charity organizationist and of the social agitator; 
they have had to hear the truth about themselves from all 
three, and are driven, at last, into a fairly apologetic attitude. 

2. Then there are those whose temperament sends them 
to the other extreme, who are buried in generalizations. 
Given a certain degree of spiritual or imaginative fervor, 
these make up a majority of the world's poets and prophets; 
given a certain vagueness and inability to deal with the con- 
crete, they constitute the rank and file of our reformers 
with a hobby. 1 Agreed in little else, they usually may be 
identified by their fine contempt for the retail method. Mem- 
bers of one of the State Women Suffrage Associations 
illustrated this condition of mind neatly when they replied to 
a request for some particular service made by a Consumer's 
League that they must decline to cooperate because, if 
women only had the suffrage, there would be no need for 
Consumers' Leagues. 

3. Again, there are those who, while constitutionally in- 
clined to the general, are led by the depth of their inter- 
est to overcome a certain repugnance toward the concrete. 
There are few finer tests of sincerity than this, that a man 
deliberately turns his life athwart its natural bent to deepen 
the reality of his conviction; and these reformers of large vis- 
ion content to toil at relatively small tasks are indeed the very 
salt of the earth. 



'Recent eruptions in the literature of social reform would seem to 
prove that "yellow" statisticians belong to this group. 
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4. But the order of march for most minds is from the par- 
ticular to the general. Beginning with just the obvious 
human interest in A and B, and the impulse to help these 
two unfortunates out of their troubles with such means as 
lie readily at hand, the inadequacy of these means should 
become apparent, and, where it does, the larger issues in- 
volved press themselves one by one upon our attention. 

This is the natural order for most of us, but the natural 
order goes a step further. Pushed upward by our inter- 
est in some retail task toward a wholesale remedy for evils of 
the same class, we are pulled back, our remedy once secured, 
into the particular again, to complete the work there begun. 
The healthy and well-rounded reform movement usually 
begins in the retail method and returns to it again, forming 
in the two curves of its upward push and downward pull a 
complete circle. 

This double movement bears so important a part in the 
justification of the retail method that it may be worth while 
to turn aside and illustrate it in some detail by two reforms, 
by the Anti-Slavery and by the Child Labor movement — the 
one having its rise in America more than a hundred years ago, 
the other a very recent development on this side of the water. 
And it is necessary, in the limits of this paper, to consider no 
more than the conscious effort of individuals, ignoring those 
economic forces that, in their titanic play, have thrown 
their weight now for and now against slavery, now for and 
now against the exploitation of childhood. 

To one who had been accustomed to think of anti-slavery 
sentiment in the North as manufactured by the Boston 
Anti-Slavery Society and by "Uncle Tom's Cabin," an 
elderly friend gave a new view not long ago, when she told 
of the pride and deep interest with which, as a child, she shared 
the secret that there were runaway slaves in the barn, and 
was permitted to see the frightened creatures. The risk taken 
by her brother, who drove them after dark to Benjamin 
Lundy's, the next station on the Underground Railroad, and 
their own pitiful plight, appealed to everything that was loyal 
and compassionate in her nature; and the experience, repeated 
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many times in those years long before the Civil War, must 
account very largely for her own lifelong interest and the in- 
terest of her descendants in the negro race. 

Professor Siebert, the most trustworthy historian of the Un- 
derground Railroad, 2 traces to this particular retail method the 
widest social and political consequences. He claims, and 
makes good his case, that, from small and tentative begin- 
nings this method of rescue grew to a large secret system 
by which thousands of slaves yearly were passed on to free- 
dom, and, both in their passage and pursuit, created a senti- 
ment that finally destroyed slavery. Men may have said, 
and probably did say that such rescuing was futile, that it 
was saving the South from a slave-insurrection by with- 
drawing the most desperate and enterprising element; and 
that at best those rescued were only a few compared with 
the many that remained. But Siebert shows a very direct 
connection between the rescues and the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850, and between that law and the Civil War. One 
biographer of Lincoln declares that, during the days imme- 
diately preceding the Emancipation Proclamation, the auc- 
tion block and whip-lash of the old New Orleans slave mar- 
ket, which he had visited as a lad, were ever before the great 
President's eyes. 

But neither the Emancipation Proclamation nor the Fif- 
teenth Amendment could make of the negro a free man; his 
initiation into freedom has been a slow retail process — still 
far from completed — in the working out of which many de- 
voted people have borne a part, though none, in these later 
years, so wise and statesman-like a part as Mr. Booker 
Washington. "Up from Slavery" is a study in the retail 
method. 

The writer of this paper has had a minor share in the 
Child Labor campaign so recently closed in Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition has been extended from factory work to many 
other occupations; the age limit has been raised from thir- 
teen to fourteen; the old premium upon false swearing 

2 "The Underground Railroad," by Wilbur H. Siebert. 
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which accepted the parent's statement of age as final has 
been replaced by careful evidence requirements; and night 
work is regulated under the age of sixteen' for the first time,, 
though with certain important and disgraceful exceptions 
forced into the law by the politically powerful glass industry. 

The campaign was an instructive one. For seven months 
before the new bill was drafted, schedules of individual work- 
ing children had been gathered in from those who knew 
them in clubs, classes, homes and reformatories. At one stage 
the movement was nearly wrecked by a group of reformers 
who tried to foist upon it a separate reform, though an impor- 
tant one — the movement for a shorter working day. Enthusi- 
asm for raising the age one year was easily aroused; it was 
warmly advocated by those who opposed all effective enforce- 
ment features. They were prepared to say, in effect, make the 
age anything you please, provided you do not worry us with 
these tiresome details about birth and baptismal certificates, 
about evidence of the school attendance and all the rest. 

The bill became a law, but let no one imagine that child 
labor reforms have been secured in Pennsylvania; they have 
been made possible, but their securing must be by a tedious 
retail process upon which the friends of the law have just 
entered. The movement drew its best life from an in- 
terest in individual children, and it returns to them again, 
watching and safeguarding their interests, explaining the 
law and its enforcement to their employers, teachers, and 
parents, cooperating with the factory inspectors and with 
the school authorities who now issue employment certifi- 
cates, seeking out any individual cases of undue hardship 
caused by the sudden change and making it possible for the 
children to remain in school without causing suffering in the 
family, enlisting a larger corps of friends and intelligent sup- 
porters for the schools to which the children are sent back, 
informing the public about the iniquity of night work — all 
of these retail tasks are opening up before a committee some 
of whose members were innocent enough to suppose that 
their task was one of a few months at most. 

Is it not possible to trace through these two movements 
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the method of development in a vital process? First, you 
begin to care for a small group of burden-bearers, and then, 
before you know it, you have acquired definite convictions 
as to the means of their emancipation and are committed to 
a program. Your generalization grows upon you, you 
begin to see its larger bearings and ally yourself with others 
who are like-minded. You secure a new law or a new inter- 
pretation of an old one; you make some impression upon 
public opinion; and then, if you are in earnest, you do not 
stop there, you are pushed onward by the force of your con- 
victions back into the retail method again, to see that your 
generalization does its full work, that it is effectively and 
completely applied. Your experience has swept you around 
in a circle, but your return is a return with a difference; 
your minor key of doubt and restless searching is changed 
to the major of assured conviction, and to the working out of 
that conviction quietly and persistently. It is possible, of 
course, to join the ranks of reform at any station along the 
road, but the man who has taken the whole journey, be it on 
a great mission or a small one, has had a genuine experience; 
he has allied himself with a world process, has brought forth 
"new good, new beauty, from the old." 

But why insist -upon what is, perhaps, an undisputed 
thing? Why not dwell upon the other and equally ob- 
vious truth that there are still a great many people in this 
world who are so buried in pottering details that they need 
to be driven out of them by some sort of intellectual ex- 
plosive? The writer is content to leave that task to the 
many who are now publishing books, articles and broad- 
sides about social questions, for we find twenty of them who 
are ready to tell us what to do about everything for one who 
can tell us clearly what to do about anything. And there 
are several good reasons for believing that America's great 
need to-day is a new respect for small tasks and small begin- 
nings. We are wasteful consumers and bad administrators, 
and if ever a nation needed to be put to school to retail proc- 
esses, it is ours. 

Our two greatest failures are not unaccounted for. The 
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century behind us has been one of vast improvement in the 
processes of production — even the campaign orator cannot 
exaggerate the facts — but economists are beginning to 
point out that this ratio of improvement in production can- 
not continue, that our people must begin to perfect the proc- 
esses of consumption in which they have been so notor- 
iously wasteful and inept. Production, infinitely divided in 
process, has become more and more wholesale; consump- 
tion, not thus divisible, is in the nature of things a retail proc- 
ess. 

Then, the century behind us has been a century of law 
making. We have been too busy building up, in our new 
communities, a system of legal enactments to develop an 
equally elaborate system of enforcement. On the side of 
administration, especially in our larger centers of popula- 
tion, we are confessedly weak. But the enactment of law 
is a wholesale process, its enforcement is a retail process; 
and into this particular retail process — the process of ad- 
ministration, we shall need to throw all the strength and vir- 
tue there is in us for many years to come. 

As one practical suggestion, growing out of these consid- 
erations, the time has arrived more deliberately and sys- 
tematically than ever before to put our young people to 
school at such retail methods of social service as shall lead 
to fruitful generalizations later on and so back to their retail 
working out. The process must be got into their muscles early ; 
it must include a thorough drill in doing small things well, 
for our present generation is drunk with big figures, and 
their instructors must understand the relation of small things 
to large, must believe, moreover, that good volunteer service 
is a most important part of good government in a democracy. 

During this last decade more especially, our national 
habit of thought has exalted the expert and the professional 
at the expense of the volunteer. By those who hold the ex- 
treme of this view, it is assumed that only officials should be 
permitted to be charitable. The idea is essentially undemo- 
cratic and false, and there are some signs of a healthy reac- 
tion. The new School for Social Workers in Boston had an 
Vol. XVI— No. a. 12 
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enrollment last year in which two-thirds of the regular stu- 
dents were volunteers. Mrs. Herbert Parsons is pleading 
for a more intelligent use of young women of leisure as vol- 
unteer workers in our educational system and in children's 
institutions. 3 An English visitor has just pointed out 4 the 
great advantages in the use of volunteer probation officers, and 
it would seem, if Miss Bartlett is reporting the Indianapolis 
experience accurately, that a juvenile court having not only 113 
men (lawyers, doctors, ministers, men of business) as its 
volunteer probation officers, but a judge and chief probation 
officer capable of guiding and interpreting their work, was 
indeed building for the future. Plans for the further develop- 
ment of child-saving in Indianapolis will knit themselves into 
the community life and be modified by that life in a wholesome 
way that no expert handling of things in remote corners 
could ever accomplish. 

It has been the writer's privilege to see the beginnings of 
successful municipal reform movements in several cities, but 
their success has been their ending wherever the ground has 
not been well prepared beforehand by the careful organiza- 
tion of smaller social tasks. When Seth Low was elected 
Mayor of New York, he selected for his private secretary a 
man who had lived for many years in a settlement on the 
East Side; he selected for his Commissioner of Public Char- 
ities one who had served his apprenticeship in a voluntary 
organization interested in visiting public institutions; he 
selected for the new Tenement House Department two men 
who had served long and faithfully, the one as a volunteer 
the other as a paid worker in the Charity Organization So- 
ciety; and he selected for important posts in other depart- 
ments men who, like these, had "run with the footmen" 
without becoming weary, and so were prepared to "contend 
with horses." It is true that Tammany returned to power 
in two years' time, and that some of the good work accom- 

* "A Plan for Girls with Nothing to Do." Elsie Clews Parsons, in 
Charities for March 4, 1905. . 

4 "The Value of Volunteers in Probation Work." Lucy C. Bartlett, in 
Charities, July 29, 1905. 
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plished by these officials was undone, but Tammany is a re- 
buked and chastened Tammany, at present, and a new use 
has been discovered for our voluntary organizations. They 
furnish in our boss-ridden cities some continuity of policy 
and effort, and establish a very useful sort of endless chain 
when to them return the efficient officials turned out by un- 
grateful municipalities. In office or out these men are, in 
this way, given an opportunity to use the experience they 
have gained for the public good. The retail method of these 
social service agencies that try to provide good leadership for 
volunteers must seem to such officials, in its slow unfolding, 
the only way of establishing a broader basis for administrative 
efficiency. 

"Stick to the individual case," said a wise charity organi- 
zation leader to one about to assume leadership. "Let 
nothing drive you away from it, for, rightly handled, 
there's the whole of social reform in it." The whole of social 
reform is in the retail method, when we follow faithfully 
wherever its careful working out may lead. 

Mary E. Richmond. 

Philadelphia. 



SUICIDE: SOME OF ITS CAUSES AND PRE- 
VENTIVES. 

"It brought me to the verge of desperation, and well nigh 
made me put an end to my life. Art ! Art alone deterred me. 
Ah ! how could I quit the world before bringing forth all that 
I felt that it was my vocation to produce !" These grand words 
of Beethoven's, when recalling the agony he endured on finding 
that the harmonies amid which he had lived a charmed life 
were gradually becoming to him mere memories show how a 
suicidal tendency can be arrested by the saving power of an 
ideal of duty. 

The increase of suicide is one of the most urgent problems 
of the day, among us English as well as elsewhere. Is it be- 
cause we are losing the ideal of duty from want of religious 



